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of war for civilised opponents : by dispersing the columns
of attack, while making each strong enough for separate
resistance, he would force the clansmen to mass together;
the very ruggedness and aridity which made their hills
so formidable to an enemy would thus be turned against
themselves. Napier's columns, fed from their bases on
the Indus, would advance cautiously into the labyrinth;
the hill-men, forced together in masses,f would eat out
their supplies; the same walls of rock which kept out an
enemy would now keep in the assembled tribes.

Before setting his columns in motion from the Indus,
Napier adopted many devices to lull the clans into a
fancied security. The fever still clung to his soldiers, ^
and so deadly was its nature that nearly the whole of
the Seventy-Eighth Highlanders perished at Sukkur.
But even this terrible disaster was turned to account by
the inexhaustible resource of the commander. He sent
messages to the Khan of Khelat that the sickness of his
soldiers and his own debility were so great that he could
not move against the tribes. These messages were de-
signed to reach Beja Khan. They did reach him, and
emboldened by the news the hill-men remained with
their flocks and herds on the level and comparatively
fertile country where the desert first merges into the
foot-hills of Cutchee. Then Napier, suddenly launching
his force in three columns, dashed into this borderland by
forced marches, surprised the tribes, captured thousands
of their cattle and most of their grain supplies, and
forcing them back into the mountains, sat down himself
at the gates or passes leading into the fastness to await
the arrival of his gUns, infantry, and commissariat. It
took some days before his columns were ready to enter